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The Present Conflict of Ideals; A Study of the Philosophical Back- 
ground of the World War. By Ralph Barton Perry, Professor of 
Philosophy in Harvard University. Pp. 549. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1918. 

The present volume, from the pen of the Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard, embodies a course of lectures delivered by him 
at the University of California during the spring of 1918. The 
first and larger part of the work is a survey of the various philo- 
sophic tendencies of the day in their "moral, emotional, political 
and religious implications " and is designed to serve as a com- 
panion volume to the earlier work of the author, "Present Philo- 
sophic Tendencies," published in 1912. The second part of the 
book "attempts to relate these tendencies to the conflicting 
national ideals of the present war " To this end, after a consid- 
eration of the principle of nationality, the author undertakes the 
difficult task of analyzing and comparing the German, French, 
English and American national traits, characteristics of thought 
as well as their distinctive political, social and religious ideals. 
All this was inspired chiefly by the desire to bring out more 
clearly the deeper issues underlying the World War and to make 
more manifest the cause of the Allies. The author's analysis of 
the conflicting national traits is very suggestive and has much to 
commend it. There will be many no doubt who will not be dis- 
posed to accept as final his conclusions on this delicate subject, 
representing as they do what is to a large degree a personal esti- 
mate. After making due allowances for this fact, the views 
expressed will be found at any rate very interesting and worthy 
of consideration since they are clearly the result of wide reading, 
close observation and deep penetration on the part of the author. 

The study of the moral and religious implications found in 
our present day philosophic tendencies, treated in the first part 
of the work and comprising three hundred and eighty pages of 
the whole, will be found more valuable and of more enduring 
interest. It is well written, the style is easy and clear, devoid of 
technicalities and involved argument. The author limits him- 
self to the objective exposition and application of the tendencies 
he discusses to the questions of religion and morality, and does 
not in the present volume attempt to sift or refute the arguments 
by which their positions might be justified. The standpoint of 
the author is stated in the Introduction, "That which is tradi- 
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tional and established, common to modern European Christen- 
dom, I take as sea-level, from which to measure the heights and 
depths; or as the normal temperature by which to judge the 
chills and fevers of reaction and innovation" (p. 8). Following 
the lines laid down in the "Present Philosophic Tendencies," 
the main tendencies of the age are reduced to four: naturalism, 
idealism, pragmatism and realism. The moral ideals which 
spring from these are discussed in turn with keen penetration 
and powers of logic. The discussion on naturalism, " the might- 
iest tendency of the day," is particularly well done. By this 
term the author understands "such philosophy as grows directly 
out of the methods or results of the physical sciences." Its 
four-fold manifestations are shown to include the various forms 
of material metaphysics, based upon "a corporeal and mechanical 
view of reality"; the scientific method adopted "as a creed and 
code"; the numerous sociological theories, which follow the 
application of materialism and the scientific method to the life 
of man and the consequent "Discovery of Society"; finally the 
moral and religious effects of the extension of the biological prin- 
ciples of evolution to the whole field of human life Under these 
headings there are timely discussions on Positivism, Utilitarian- 
ism, the Ethics of Spencer, the Ethics of Darwinism, the Nietz- 
schlian doctrine of the Superman, and the popular democratic 
and humanitarian theories of the day. An entire chapter is 
given over to socialism and the ethical implications of Economic 
Determinism, the fundamental doctrine of Scientific Socialism, 
and the opposition of the movement to religion are properly 
emphasized. The clear exposition of its attitude to religion and 
morality is all the more timely in view of the fact noted by the 
author that " socialism is the most powerful disturbing and inno- 
vating agency abroad in the world today" (p. 87). 

Under idealism, "the philosophy which proclaims the ascend- 
ancy or priority of the world of consciousness over the world of 
bodies" (p. 8), the author first discusses the views which spring 
from the established moral and religious beliefs. Then, theism, 
voluntarism, Kantian ethics and the systems derived therefrom 
are considered. The influence exercised by the philosophy of 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel in the development of the prevailing 
German theory of the functions of the state forms the theme 
of a distinct chapter on "The Absolutist Conception of the 
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State." Speaking on the attitude of personal idea' ism toward 
the problem of evil, the author gives evidence of an altogether 
wrong conception of "common-sense" Christianity when he 
makes the statement, "personal idealism, like 'common-sense' 
Christianity, holds to the goodness of God, and is correspondingly 
doubtful about His omnipotence" (p. 215). On the contrary, 
while acknowledging the difficulties presented by the problem, 
common-sense Christianity proclaims both goodness and omni- 
potence to be necessary attributes of the Supreme Being, and 
realizes well that any other view of the matter would destroy our 
notion of God and would be opposed to the dictate of sound 
reason. 

The section on pragmatism considers the effects of its assaults 
upon reason, and includes a discussion of the principles of James 
and Dewey and an outline of the Practical Philosophy of Berg- 
son. The brief exposition of the relation of Modernism to the 
truths of religion will be found of interest to Catholics. 

The first part of the work concludes with a study of the 
ideals which are derived from realism for which the author 
hopes much in the days to come. The writer is himself a realist, 
or, more properly speaking, he belongs to the narrower circle 
of those who distinguish themselves from the followers of Pla- 
tonic realism by the title new or neo-Realists. The teachings 
of this school are based upon the three principles: "factual inde- 
pendence," "externality of relations," and "immanence of con- 
sciousness." Of these the most important is factual inde- 
pendence, or the recognition that "the object of knowledge is 
always some fact that stands there independently of the knowing 
of it" (p. 364). This "common-sense" view of the matter, it is 
needless to say, is new only in name. The same may be said in 
truth of most of the "discoveries" of neo-realism, which are 
really worth while. For years they have been taught, under 
other names perhaps, in our schools, and will be found incorpo- 
rated in that traditional philosophy which has developed from 
the principles of Aristotle, and as corrected, perfected and com- 
pleted by the Schoolmen is generally known as Scholasticism or 
in its modern restatement as Neo-Scholasticism. It is this 
philosophy which, by reason of its truth, coherence and syste- 
matic unity, merits preeminently the name of philosophy. 
About its claims the author is silent; nor does it receive any 
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mention among the philosophic tendencies of the day. One 
might expect at least a statement of the philosophy of the great 
Mercier, who did so much to bring out clearly the moral issues 
underlying the war. The explanation can only be that the 
author is unacquainted with the real meaning of this philosophy. 
His few references to it betray this fact. Had he examined at 
close range the teachings of Scholasticism, in his account in the 
chapter on "French Thought" of the growth of the new idealism 
in France, he would not have made the statement: "In philos- 
ophy proper it is pragmatism instead of intellectualism; in the 
churches, it is the 'new apologetic' based on history and experi- 
ence, in place of scholasticism and papal infallibility" (p. 457). 

After a reading of the moral ideals presented by the tenden- 
cies discussed in the present volume one is impressed by their 
vagueness, uncertainty and inadequacy. One appreciates all 
the more in consequence the value of Catholic Philosophy, 
which in completeness, thoroughness and certainty of convic- 
tion stands alone. No other philosophy in fact can give so satis- 
factory an answer to the questions of religion and morality, and 
so adequately appease the cravings and justify the hopes of the 
human heart. It is this discovery, the result of an intellectual 
conviction, which has led so many in recent years, after many 
wanderings in barren pastures, to enter the Church, and has 
brought about among the literary leaders of France a reaction in 
favor of the Catholic Religion. The author misses the point 
altogether and fails to grasp the true significance of this move- 
ment when, without any distinctions, he attributes the return 
of Bourget, for instance, to the Church to the craving of a jaded 
appetite for new sensations. I quote the passage: "The psy- 
chologues go to prison, or go mad, or even get religion in order 
to find new pastures where their jaded sensibilities may still be 
quickened. When new things are exhausted, old and forgotten 
things must be revived. Hence the return to mediaevalism and 
Romanism by writers such as Huysmans, Bourget and 
Barres" (p. 73). 

Despite these occasional lapses, however, the work as a 
whole is a very worthy one, and will be found useful as a sup- 
plement to the history of philosophy or as an introduction to the 
study of modern ethics. 

Joseph A. Hickey, O.S.A., D.D. 



